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Editorial Comment 


Tax Reduction v. Reserves 


HOULD cities build up reserve funds for 
S use after the war in constructing pub- 

lic works, or should taxes be reduced? 
Most cities at the end of the war will have 
an accumulation of needed improvements, 
and some authorities say that reserves cre- 
ated now by a shortage of manpower and 
inability to obtain materials for new con- 
struction should be put aside for use later. 
Taxpayers’ groups, and others too, on the 
other hand, say that any money saved should 
go toward a reduction of municipal taxes, 
particularly in view of the heavy federal tax- 
ation, and that money impounded by a city 
for future use is not helping to win the war. 
It is said that the war has proved that 
municipal expenses can be reduced without 
harm to the public. 

As a practical matter, however, there is 
little to argue about because the building up 
of a reserve will remain just a theory in most 
cities on account of the inability of a munic- 
ipality to raise more than is needed for cur- 
rent needs. Any savings which have been 
effected by a reduction in personnel, elimina- 
tion of public construction, and the adoption 
of economies have been largely offset by the 
increased demand for fire and police protec- 
tion, and for health and recreation activities 
in cities with war plants or bases of the 
armed forces, not to mention increased sal- 
aries and wages and new activities such as 
civilian defense. Furthermore, in many states 
tax limitation or other laws prevent the ac- 
cumulation of a reserve and in only nine 
states are cities permitted to utilize any un- 
used balance for the building up of a reserve. 

There is no blanket advice that would 
apply to all cities alike. Some cities in de- 
fense areas have had to increase taxes and 
levy special charges, while other cities faced 
with a “priorities depression” have to reduce 
taxes. However, there are some general con- 
siderations that may act as a guide in de- 
veloping a sound wartime financial policy. 

Existing local tax rates should be main- 


tained because most citizens have higher in- 
comes and therefore have “ability to pay.” ’ 
Maintaining existing rates will help in a 
small way to avoid inflation. 

At the same time, municipalities should 
spend no more than is necessary to maintain 
essential services, and the savings should be 
applied to the payment of outstanding bills, 
to the reduction of floating debt, and to re- 
tirement and open-market purchase of out- 
standing bonds. 

Operating efficiency should be improved 
by adopting labor-saving and cost-reducing 
methods. 

Cities should conform strictly to a pay-as- 
you-go policy in current spending and should 
not borrow except for unavoidable emer- 
gency purposes. 

Cities which have been living at a less 
than normal basis should use savings in 
bringing the level of public service up to a 
more acceptable standard. 

A portion of the surplus or saving which 
a city is able to effect should be used in de- 
veloping comprehensive plans for the post- 
war period. Money spent on planning right 
now will return large dividends later. 

Cities that are able to do all this and still 
have a surplus should build up a reserve and 
invest such funds in war bonds. 

Few cities can depend upon their own sav- 
ings or resources for financing a postwar 
public works program and therefore should 
not restrict their plans to present sources of 
revenue. Comprehensive planning includes 
the determinaton of the best location and 
kind of needed improvements and the order 
in which they should be built. There should 
also be advance preparation of working or 
construction plans and specifications for the 
projects at the head of the list. Such fore- 
sight will make certain that local public 
works will be ready for intelligently filling 
the gap of six months to a year that must 
inevitably elapse before private enterprise 
can retool and complete other plans for 
changing over from wartime to peacetime 
production. 
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Training Administrators for the Government 


of Occupied Territories 


By LT. COL. JOSEPH P. HARRIS, A.U.S. * 
Staff Member, The School of Military Government, War Department, Charlottesville, Virginia 


Address delivered at the 29th annual conference of the International City 
Managers’ Association at French Lick, Indiana, on October 12, 1942. 


HE administration of territories oc- 

I cupied by our armies will be of great 

importance, not only to the future 
peace of the world, and to the establishment 
of a durable peace, but also to the winning 
of the war itself. 

The problem of transportation over a line 
of communications extending to the four cor- 
ners of the globe is now and probably will 
continue to be one of the major factors in 
the war. Our enemies have a great advan- 
tage in possessing the shorter, interior lines 
of communication. It will be of the utmost 
importance to administer the territories 
which we recapture from the Axis invader in 
a manner to restore quickly their economic 
life, to make them not only self-sufficient, 
but also to build up their resources and pro- 
ductive capacities as a source of support in 
our war upon aggression. 

The task of military government in oc- 
cupied territories calls for administration of 
a high order, with the primary purpose of 
protecting and serving our armed forces as 
long as hostilities continue or are in prospect, 
but also with the objective of continuing and 
developing the economics and resources of 
these areas. The task calls for the highest 
quality of administration and administrators 
that the talents of our country can provide. 
It will not be enough merely to restore law 
and order, and the essential governmental 
services of sanitation, water, police, health, 
and fire protection. 


*Epitor’s Note: Lt. Col. Harris, an editorial 
consultant to Pusiic MANAGEMENT, is well 
known in the field of public administration, nota- 
bly for his work as director of research for the 
President’s Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement, 1939-40. He is on leave from his posi- 
tion as professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 


The administration of territories under 
military government will fail of its real ob- 
jective if it relies merely on the issuances of 
orders and proclamations; it must go much 
farther and do all of those things essential to 
the restoration of the economic and indus- 
trial life of the area as rapidly as possible. 
The lot of the city manager of an American 
city, like that of Gilbert and Sullivan’s po- 
liceman, may not be a happy one, but in 
comparison to that of the military governor 
of a war-devastated area it is a bed of roses. 

The military governor will have an almost 
insuperable task simply to put into operation 
the essential municipal services of water, 
sanitation, police and fire protection. But 
he will have other and more difficult prob- 
lems. Riots, disorders, sabotage, and espion- 
age will be a constant threat. His first and 
primary responsibility always is the protec- 
tion of our troops and the promotion of our 
military objectives. But in addition, he is 
likely to be faced with large-scale destruction 
of homes and factories, of hospitals, of high- 
ways, railways, and all the essential services 
and facilities. Foodstocks are likely to be 
destroyed or removed when we take over, 
with widespread famine, epidemics, and gen- 
eral economic and social disorganization. 
Large-scale feeding operations will be im- 
perative before there can be economic resto- 
ration. On top of all this, banks will be 
closed, their currency and assets removed, 
paper money will be declining in value, and 
inflation will add its toll to the social and 
economic chaos. 

Not only will it be necessary to reestab- 
lish a stable currency and get the banks open 
and functioning, but credit will have to be 
provided for reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion. City treasuries will be empty, with no 
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TRAINING ADMINISTRATORS 


funds to pay employees who are still on the 
job. Taxes will be impossible to collect until 
economic life can be restored. Serious short- 
ages of all sorts of materials as well as man- 
power will be common. The job of the mili- 
tary government will not be limited to the 
functioning of ordinary gov- 
ernmental services, but will 
include the taking of neces- 
sary steps for economic restora- 
tion, and at least some rebuild- 
ing of essential factories and 
plants. 

This may appear to be a 
bleak picture of the job which 
will face the military governor. 
We cannot doubt that such con- 
ditions will be present in areas 
which have been bombed and 
fought over, though let us 
hope that many territories will 
be spared this devastation. 
Even where the physical de- 
struction is relatively slight, serious eco- 
nomic and social disintegration will confront 
the military governor in many areas. The 
lot of the military governor will not be a 
happy one. 

There have been a number of notable in- 
stances of military government by American 
armies in the past. In the Mexican War, 
General Scott and General Taylor had the 
problem of setting up some form of govern- 
ment to preserve law and order in the ter- 
ritories behind them. When our armies went 
into New Mexico and California, military 
governments were set up by the officers in 
command. During the Civil War and in the 
period immediately following the war there 
was military rule over parts of the South. 
During and after the Spanish-American War 
we established military government over the 
Philippines, Puerto Rico, and Cuba. In 1918- 
20 the United States, participating with 
England and France, established military 
government over the Rhine Province in 
Germany. 

The administration of occupied territories 
will probably be more important and exten- 
sive in the present war than in any past ex- 
perience we have had. The Spanish-American 
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War was one of the briefest wars in modern 
history, lasting only five months. We entered 
the war with little thought other than of the 
problems of Cuba, but at the end we had 
world-wide responsibilities and colonial pos- 
sessions in the Far East as well as the Car- 
ibbean. At the end of the pres- 
ent war, regardless of what 
form of international organiza- 
tion may be established, this 
country will play a decisive 
role in the postwar administra- 
tion and reconstruction. In a 
large measure this will be the 
task of military government, a 
task with far-reaching implica- 
tions for the future peace of the 
world. 

In previous instances mili- 
tary government has lasted 
only a few years, until peace 
was established and Congress 
set up a civil form of govern- 
ment for the occupied territories. Military 
government accordingly lasted in Cuba and 
in the Philippines only for a year or so. 
At the end of the present war, however, 
it may well be that military government 
may be continued in effect over a longer 
period of time. Spokesmen for the United 
Nations have urged that there be no rush- 
ing to the peace table at the end of the 
hostilities, but that a “breathing spell” be 
provided to permit the cooling off of the in- 
evitable rancors, and to enable a more just 
and permanent peace to be established. 

Military government is usually divided into 
several phases: first, there is the government 
which is established in the vicinity of actual 
hostilities, which obviously is concerned pri- 
marily with the maintenance of law and 
order, the protection of our troops and the 
advancement of the military objective. There 
is little opportunity to carry on the normal 
functions of government. During the second 
phase, when hostilities have moved on and 
military government is carried on in the zone 
of communications behind the line of com- 
bat, an attempt is made to restore the nor- 
mal governmental functions and the normal 
economic life of the community, which is 
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important from the standpoint of servicing 
the armed forces and also the psychological 
effect on the troops. The third phase is that 
after the armistice, in which not only are 
normal governmental services restored but 
some effort is made at restoration and re- 
construction of the area. The primary pur- 
pose of military government is always to 
promote the military objectives of our armies 
and military considerations necessarily are 
paramount, but in the third phase military 
necessity is less important than it is in the 
first and second phases. 

Under military government all authority 
is centered in the commanding general acting 
as military governor. Subject to instructions 
from his own government his authority cov- 
ers the legislative and judicial branches of 
government, as well as the executive branch. 
All officials in the area — national, state, or 
local — draw their authority from him and 
are continued in power only because he wills 
it. While under military government it is 
the usual rule of this and other countries to 
continue the existing governmental agencies 
and the existing officials and civil service 
employees if they are competent and trust- 
worthy, the military governor is free to dis- 
charge or even to throw in prison any officials 
who fail to carry out his instructions. His 
orders and regulations have the effect of 
law. An interesting illustration of this was a 
divorce code promulgated by General Wood 
when he was military governor of Cuba, and 
which I believe continues to this day. 

Ordinarily the legislative body is dis- 
banded under military government, though 
city councils or other local legislative bodies 
may continue in operation under the super- 
vision of the military governor. Civil and 
criminal courts may be closed or permitted 
to continue in operation, subject to the regu- 
lation and supervision of the military gover- 
nor, but one of the important aspects of 
military government always is to establish 
military commissions and provost courts to 
try all cases affecting the occupation by our 
armies. 

The job of the military governor in many 
respects is similar to that of the city mana- 
ger but with important differences. The 
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military governor is not subject to a local 
legislative body, but is subject to control 
and direction by higher military authority, 
He is not bound by prevailing statutes and 
may suspend or alter existing laws, though 
naturally he will not do so unless there are 
urgent reasons therefor. The military gover- 
nor is in charge of all units of government 
within the area to which he is assigned, but 
his supervision is usually limited to those 
aspects which are of military concern. Some 
functions of government he may not super- 
vise at all, while other activities he may 
take over entirely. He is not responsible to 
the local population, though like the city 
manager he needs to be aware of public at- 
titudes and opinion. 

The War Department has set up the 
School of Military Government at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia under Brigadier General 
Cornelius W. Wickersham, the Commandant, 
to train administrators for the higher posts 
in occupied territories. The School is under 
the Provost Marshal General of the Army, 
Major General Allen W. Gullion. Officers of 
the ranks of Captain to Colonel are drawn 
from the various branches of the service for 
special training over a period of 16 weeks 
in military government. In addition, offi- 
cers are also drawn from the Army Specialist 
Corps for this training.’ The training consists 
of courses in military organization and pro- 
cedure; international law, with especial ref- 
erence to the law of land warfare, and the 
law relating to occupied territories; military 
commissions and tribunals; public adminis- 
tration; liaison; past experiences in military 
government, and present administration of 
occupied territory by enemy countries. In 
addition, detailed studies are made of certain 
areas of the world, including the major en- 
emy countries. A great deal of the work of 
the student officers of the School consists in 


1 Eprtor’s Note: The War Department an- 
nounced on October 31 that the Army Specialist 
Corps would be consolidated with the Army Off- 
cers Procurement Service, and hereafter specially 
qualified persons required by the army would be 
given specialist commissions in the army of the 
United States. Plans are being prepared for the 
procurement of specially qualified persons for mil- 
itary government under this new policy. 
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working out actual problems in military 
government and the preparation of plans. 

The officers of the School are specially 
selected out of a large number of officers who 
are recommended by their commanding gen- 
erals for this service. We have had a number 
of city managers and a much larger number 
of persons who have held important admin- 
istrative positions in municipal, state and the 
federal government. The selections are 
made to provide a reasonable balanced corps 
of trained officers, with professional experi- 
ence and training needed for military govern- 
ment, including officers with general admin- 
istrative experience in government or in 
business and industry, lawyers, engineers, 
public health officials, public utility experts, 
public welfare, education, safety, and public 
finance administrators. It is a policy of the 
School to maintain a very high standard for 
the selection of persons for the course. No 
persons are requested to be commissioned in 
the Army Specialist Corps for military gov- 
ernment training and duty unless their qual- 
ifications are outstanding. Successful and 
extended experience in a high, responsible 
executive position, public or private, is de- 
sired. Professional training and outstanding 
achievement either in general administrative 
work or in one of the functional activities 
involved in military government is a require- 
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ment for selection. Consideration is also 
given to ability to speak foreign languages 
and travel and residence abroad. As a gen- 
eral policy, persons between forty and fifty- 
five years of age, with previous military ex- 
perience, and with professional and adminis- 
trative training and experience are desired. 

The job of the military governor and his 
staff of senior officers, including the officers 
in charge of civil affairs in larger units of 
government, is one of great difficulty as well 
as importance. The policy of the School of 
Military Government is to select for train- 
ing only persons with outstanding qualifica- 
tions, who are competent for this work. We 
need qualified administrators, particularly 
those with a rich background of public ad- 
ministrative experience in responsible posi- 
tions. The task is one which challenges the 
imagination, and calls for the highest tal- 
ents. America has a proud record of its ac- 
complishments in the wise, humane, just, and 
firm government of the Philippines, of Cuba, 
and of a part of the Rhineland by our 
armies. Heretofore we have undertaken this 
responsibility unprepared, and with officers 
untrained in the problems of military gov- 
ernment. This time we will not be unpre- 
pared, but will be in a position to shoulder 
the great responsibilities which America 
must carry. 


Municipal Activities in Wartime 


By C. W. KOINER * 
City Manager, Pasadena, California 


Abstract of a keynote address delivered at the 29th annual conference of the 
International City Managers’ Association at French Lick, Indiana, October 12, 1942. 


| poe in assessed valuations 
in many cities and a complete stop- 

page of new building make it manda- 
tory that services be reduced or additional 
revenue obtained in order to carry on the 





*Epiror’s Nore: Mr. Koiner, a past president 
of the ICMA, has had more than 35 years of 
public administrative experience, including 13 
years as city manager of Pasadena. 


normal standard of good municipal house- 
keeping. Wartime conditions have had the 
effect of reducing income from state-collected 
taxes, and federal agencies have acquired 
local property which is then removed from 
the tax rolls. Naturally, the first step is to 
cut expenditures to meet decreased revenue. 
For instance, reduce services to bare essen- 
tials, cut personnel where possible, eliminate 
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all waste motion, reduce supplies, give more 
attention to the conservation of equipment, 
defer all maintenance except that necessary 
to prevent excess deterioration of existing 
plants and buildings, and defer all capital 
outlay for public improvements. Even with 
such reductions and economies, wages have 
had to be increased for those remaining, and 
this, together with the cost of civilian defense 
work and the increased cost of everything 
the city has to buy in connection with its 
operations, makes it necessary to search for 
new revenue. 

Among the new or additional sources of 
revenue are service charges for refuse col- 
lection and sewer rentals but cities are pro- 
hibited by the OPA from increasing any 
such charges that were in effect in March, 
1942. Some West Coast cities are levying 
a business or occupational tax on each place 
of business, plus a charge for each employee; 
a theater and amusement tax of 1 cent per 
ticket on all amusements; and a service 
charge for each trailer in trailer camps to 
equal the tax that would be paid on a small 
home. 

Pasadena will request the electorate at the 
November election to approve the transfer of 
8 per cent of the gross receipts of the munic- 
ipal electric utility and 6 per cent of the 
water utility to be used for general city pur- 
poses [this proposal was approved by a vote 
of more than two to one]. Long Beach, 
California, is transferring $150,000 from its 
water fund and $750,000 from its gas utility 
for general city purposes. San Diego receives 
a substantial contribution from its water 
utility, and last year the city of Los Angeles 
transferred $1,439,000 from its power rev- 
enue fund and $1,175,000 from the water 
revenue fund, and is planning to transfer the 
same amount this year. 


PERSONNEL 


There is a marked shortage of competent 
and highly trained workers, particularly in 
areas engaged in war work. The lure of 
highly paid war industry jobs, and the rush 
for commissions by employees subject to the 
draft, have left many communities with mere 
skeletons of their former forces. 
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Most cities are not attempting to replace 
personnel except where absolutely necessary, 
Since it is growing more difficult to secure 
young men for such services as fire and 
police, it has become necessary to relax cer- 
tain rules so that prospective employees not 
meeting required standards may be poer- 
mitted to fill positions for the duration. De- 
ferments for employees should be requested 
only when such employees are in key posi- 
tions and it requires several years to train 
replacements. It has been necessary also to 
increase salaries and wages. If and when 
prices and wages are stabilized, the situation 
may be relieved, and cities may then adjust 
wages for the duration. I believe we can 
look for the 48-hour week in the near future, 
Cities will have to adopt it on account of 
the shortage of both men and women. 

While on this subject of personnel, I feel 
something should be said about personnel 
policies. Cities are usually the last to raise 
pay and the first to cut, and this encourages 
employees to form a union, which should 
never be necessary. We stress public rela- 
tions but do little, if anything, about em- 
ployee relations. We surely can obtain 
locally employees to fit the average position, 
but when filling key positions we should take 
those best qualified, wherever we find them. 
Many city employees are growing old in the 
service of the city they serve. Their salaries 
have not been sufficient to permit them to lay 
away anything for their old age. Laborers 
and semiskilled laborers receive only moder- 
ate pay, and it is impossible for them to pro- 
vide for old age security. Our cities need to 
provide adequate retirement plans for all 
employees. 


TRANSPORTATION 


An urgent problem in our cities is that of 
providing adequate transportation. In some 
communities staggered hours have been put 
into effect, schools have changed their hours, 
and skip-stops have been put in operation to 
spread the peak loads and to speed up traf- 
fic. In Pasadena approximately 35 per cent 
of the bus stops have been eliminated, with 
the result that the average distance between 
stopping points increased from 460 feet to 
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710 feet. Skip-stops were put into operation 
everywhere except on the main business 
street. A number of other West Coast cities 
have adopted staggered-hour and skip-stop 
plans. 

War industries have greatly increased the 
problem of transportation. It 
has been necessary to extend 
rail lines to war industries for 
the accommodation of employ- 
ees. Street cars have been 
secured from other localities, 
cars previously consigned to 
junk yards have been rehabili- 
tated, and school buses have 
been withdrawn from certain 
areas and are used for trans- 
porting workers to war plants. 
Privately owned automobiles 
which formerly carried only 
one or two persons are now 
loaded. 


a 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


Another wartime problem of cities is that 
of civilian defense. The normal municipal 
personnel cannot cope with the greatly ex- 
panded service problems. Police departments 
cannot meet the demands of utility and 
plant protection, and regular fire departments 
would be impotent if confronted with incen- 
diary bombs. Other new functions include 
plans for control of panic, evacuation of the 
civilian population, camouflaging vital land- 
marks, and training volunteer civilian de- 
fense workers. All of these new and added 
functions place a heavy financial burden 
upon municipal government. As an illustra- 
tion, Oakland has appropriated $350,000, 
and other California cities, such as Long 
Beach, San Diego, and Pasadena, are spend- 
ing large amounts for civilian defense. 

Pasadena maintains a 24-hour special 
plant protection guard service at all city- 
owned utilities, including a large steam-elec- 
tric plant, electrical substations, water reser- 
voirs, and pumping stations. This guard force 
works in conjunction with the police depart- 
ment. In addition, a complete radio and 
telephone system has been put into service 
between all key positions of the plant pro- 
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tection service in Pasadena. 

Pasadena has found it necessary to invest 
heavily in new protective fencing and light- 
ing. All decorative shrubbery and much 
landscaping have been eliminated or modi- 
fied to make it difficult for saboteurs to find 
concealment. Heavy blast walls, 
to give lateral protection against 
bombs, as well as rifle and ma- 
chine gun fire, have been in- 
stalled around important trans- 
former banks. 

As Pasadena is a long dis- 
tance from manufacturing cen- 
ters, we always carry a large 
reserve stock of materials, such 
as cast iron pipe, valves, fittings, 
and cable. For this reason, we 
have been in a position to supply 
the armed services with certain 
critical materials and also make 
loans of trained personnel. 

As an aid to fire protection 
during this emergency, some of Pasadena’s 
light trucks have been equipped and stationed 
in various parts of the city for use in case of 
raids. A large dairy company loaned the city 
10 of their light trucks for similar use. Some 
of the park department trucks are assigned 
to the demolition division and other defense 
work. Likewise, trucks of the electric and 
water utilities are distributed for defense 
work. Arrangements were made recently 
whereby Pasadena and neighboring com- 
munities will join together in pooling fire 
equipment for use in case of a conflagration 
or bombing. 


OPERATING DEPARTMENTS 


It is desirable during these times to con- 
solidate certain services and facilities, such 
as the pooling of inspectional services, and 
in entering into agreements with neighboring 
communities for the joint use of certain 
equipment and personnel. For example, 
Pasadena has worked out an arrangement 
whereby we accept the reports of 15 dairy 
inspectors of the Los Angeles City Health 
Department. City-owned automobile equip- 
ment has been pooled wherever possible, and 
it has been possible to arrange for the trans- 
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fer of personnel between departments to 
meet peak loads of work. Pasadena is one of 
a group of four cities that operate sewage 
treatment and disposal works jointly. 
Finally, Pasadena has deferred the improve- 
ment of some of its sanitary facilities because 
the necessary materials cannot be secured. 
Instead the city has made a contract with 
one of the county sanitation districts for 
handling the sludge from its sewage plant, 
making it possible to defer enlargement of 
the plant. 

Pasadena is making plans for future con- 
struction of public works of all kinds, such 
as sanitary facilities, putting overhead wires 
underground, opening and widening thor- 
oughfares, rebuilding bridges which are ob- 
solete and inadequate, and expanding parks 
and recreation facilities. We have made a 


beginning by providing a public works fund 





of $150,000 for postwar work. We can add 
to this fund each year without increasing 
taxes. 

It has been necessary to increase health 
and recreation activities. Recent surveys of 
workers in war industrial plants indicate 
serious deficiencies in diet. Forty per cent 
of the workers have gastrointestinal difficul- 
ties due to irregularity in eating habits, 26 
per cent have vision difficulties, and 40 per 
cent show light sensitiveness, indicating vita- 
min A deficiency. Venereal disease hazards 
have increased in the metropolitan area and 
the city has increased its law-enforcement 
work in this field. With regard to recrea- 
tional services, more supervised playgrounds 
are being provided. Because of tire and gaso- 
line rationing the public will have to stay at 
home more and children will be confined to 
their own community. 


Why Cities Should Make Postwar Plans 


By WALTER H. BLUCHER * 


Executive Director, American Society of Planning Officials, Chicago 


Abstract of a keynote address delivered at the 29th an- 
nual conference of the International City Managers’ 
Association at French Lick, Indiana, on October 12, 1942. 


HEN this war is over we will have 

30 million men and women employed 

in war industry and approximately 
10 million persons in the Armed Services, a 
total of 40 million persons who will be look- 
ing for jobs and for security. What are we 
going to do with them? 

It is my sincere hope that private war 
industry will be able to convert on full scale 
to the manufacture of consumer and capital 
goods and thus permit us to keep the high 
level of employment which we now enjoy. 
I am convinced, and I know that a number 
of prominent leaders in industry have the 
same opinion, that private industry will not 


* Eprror’s Notre: Mr. Blucher, a member of the 
Illinois State Planning Board, was formerly city 
planner for the Detroit City Planning Commission 
and a planning consultant to the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. 


be able to convert immediately. There are 
a number of reasons for this, but it will be 
necessary to build new plants and new ma- 
chines to take advantage of new inventions. 
There will be a period between the end of 
the war and the conversion of private indus- 
try when something else will have to take 
up the slack. If that situation develops, we 
will probably have to have an extensive pub- 
lic works program. 

Can we absorb the shock with a public 
works program? Not long ago I heard a 
federal official and a banker engage in a 
strong argument regarding the public works 
program which must be developed for the 
postwar period. There was no meeting of the 
minds because they were talking about 
wholly different things. Perhaps we need 
a definition of what constitutes a public 
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work. We will all agree that a sewer, a water 
main, a school, and a city hall come within 
the definition of a public work. In some 
communities the extension of an electric line 
is a public work. In some communities the 
extension of a water main is not. Most of 
us will agree that a public hous- 
ing project is a public work. 
Suppose a governmental agency 
provides the money for the 
acquisition of land to be used 
by a so-called private housing 
project. Suppose another gov- 
ernmental agency provides most 
of the money needed to build 
the houses for this so-called 
private housing project. Is this 
a public work? If the federal 
government pays the entire cost 
of land and buildings for a war 
industry which it leases to a 
private organization, is that a 
private or a public work? 

It seems to me that even the commonly 
accepted public works fall into several cate- 
gories. When the war is over cities will need 
sewers and water mains, hospitals, city halls, 
filtration plants, and sewage disposal plants. 
Many of these were needed before the war. 
In some cases the need has been accentuated 
by war activities. These are, however, the 
immediately needed public works and in the 
ordinary course of events will be constructed 
immediately following the war just as soon 
as materials are available. These are the 
kinds of things cities would build even 
though they didn’t contemplate using a pub- 
lic works program to cushion the shock be- 
tween war and peace. These projects, many 
of which are immediately necessary, may 
have to be delayed further if we decide that 
materials should be used for the rebuilding 
of our industrial plant rather than for pub- 
lic work projects. 

The principal types of public works in- 
volved in a post-war program which will 
take up the shock are those projects which 
are needed for the complete rebuilding of our 
cities and our rural slums. This means not 
merely a street widening here and a small 
housing project there. It means complete 
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rebuilding of our cities on a scale that most 
of us are afraid to imagine today. It means 
the expenditure not of millions of dollars 
but of billions of dollars, the complete reor- 
ganization of our street and transportation 
systems, new housing, new recreation, even 
new industries. There is no use 
kidding ourselves into believing 
that we can take up the shock 
with a picayunish public works 
program. If we are going to 
spend 78 billion dollars for war 
purposes this year, we cannot 
hope to avoid a_ tremendous 
crash by the expenditure of one 
or two or three billion dollars for 
unimportant public works. I say 
“unimportant’’—I mean in rela- 
tion to the total and real needs 
of the community. 

At this point some of my 
auditors will be thinking, “The 
speaker is crazy. He’s just 
another visionary.” You may be right about 
the first thought, and I am not ashamed of 
being called visionary. You see, I have noth- 
ing to lose by making big plans. Suppose a 
city develops a program which will cost 
10 million dollars and finds that it has avail- _ 
able only one million dollars. It hasn’t lost 
anything, because it will construct a million 
dollars’ worth of projects and it will con- 
struct those which are most necessary to the 
well-being of the people (I hope). Suppose, 
on the other hand, that a city planned a 
10 million dollar program and then found 
that 50 million dollars was available. It 
wouldn’t have any planned projects. It 
would either have to revert to boondoggling 
or the money would go elsewhere. It loses 
by having its plans too little. We can’t lose 
by having our plans too big. 

And some of you will say, “How are we 
going to pay for all these things? No city 
can afford to provide the funds for a public 
works program such as you have outlined.” 
True, no city can provide the funds on the 
basis of the real estate tax. But I have dis- 
cussed in some detail the matter of taxation 
to show you that we are becoming less de- 
pendent upon the real estate tax, that there 
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is an increasing tendency to use other sources 
of revenue and an increasing tendency to col- 
lect taxes at a higher level for distribution to 
the community. I would be the first to admit 
that a planned program cannot be based on 
blue sky; that some financial program must 
be worked out for the accomplishment of 
the plans. I will not admit, however, that 
we can build only those things which are 
financially possible under our present system 
of local taxation, not only for the reason 
given but because I do not believe that the 
resources of this nation are to be found in 
Fort Knox, Kentucky, or buried in the 
vaults of our banks. 

Not long ago I received a letter from one 
of my public saying that he had read a 
speech which I delivered at Purdue Univer- 
sity some months ago dealing with postwar 
planning. He said that he agreed with every- 
thing in my speech except with the phrase I 
had used, “We must not be ruled by the fic- 
tion of finance.” With that he was in dis- 
agreement. He said it was important for us 
to get back to sound financial planning. 

I thanked him for his commendation and 
suggested in view of our philosophical dis- 
agreement that there would be no profit in a 
long argument on the point. I did call his 
attention to the fact, however, that in the 
building of tanks and airplanes, munitions 
and uniforms, we hadn’t once gone to that 
hole in Kentucky for the use of any of the 
gold buried there. With the shortage of 
copper and steel, it might be a good idea if 
we used some of that gold for the manufac- 
ture of shells. I told my admirer that when 
we ran into a shortage of steel, all the gold 
in Kentucky couldn’t make up for that de- 
ficiency. We are still building houses with 
lumber, cement, brick, steel, and wallpaper 
to hold some of them together, and man- 
power. The gold buried in Kentucky, the 
greenbacks buried in the vaults are not of 
any value to us when there is a shortage of 
lumber or steel or manpower. If we do not 
exhaust our resources in winning the war, we 
will still be employing our fundamental re- 
sources—our land, our minerals, our forests, 
our water power, our skills, our brains and 
our hands—for the building of factories and 


. 


homes. That is where the money is coming 
from to rebuild America when the war is 
over. I know that some people are afraid of 
federal and state control if the money for 
these projects comes from the higher levels 
of government. They say, “The federal 
government, if it lends us the money for city 
rebuilding, will insist upon doing the build- 
ing and the planning. What happens then to 
home rule? What happens to the city, the 
foundation of democratic government?” [| 
say that the federal government or the state 
government will do the planning and the 
building for us only upon one condition— 
if we permit them to do it by default. For 
many years we have had federal funds for 
highways; the federal government has estab- 
lished standards, but the highways have 
been planned and built by the states. If the 
federal government provides the money for 
the rebuilding of our cities, I believe it 
should establish standards for planning and 
rebuilding, but I believe that is as far as 
it should go. I do not believe that the fed- 
eral government is capable of doing adequate 
local planning. 

That places the responsibility directly in 
our hands. And it is a tremendous responsi- 
bility. That means that we must be getting 
our plans ready today. That means we must 
raise the standard of much of the planning 
in the United States. It means that city 
planning has grown beyond the simple plan- 
ning of a few years ago, since today funda- 
mental cosideration must be given to the 
economic and social well-being of the people 
in our cities, in our regions, and in the na- 
tion. It means that we must provide an ade- 
quate planning personnel, which doesn’t exist 
at the present time. It means that we must 
establish standards today for city rebuilding 
which are so high that they will be better 
than anything imposed by the lending or 
dispensing agencies. City administrators to- 
day face responsibilities they have never had 
in the past. This revolution in which we are 
participating will not leave the city un- 
scathed. The world will be a vastly different 
place when the war is over. I fervently hope 
that we will become big enough men and 
women to carry on that task adequately. 
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Effecting Economies in Municipal Operations 


More short articles on operating improvements and economies; similar reports 
from 29 other cities appeared in the four preceding issues of PUBLIC MANAGEMENT. 


Cuts Expenditures for Equipment 
By H. C. McCiintock 
City Manager, Boulder, Colorado 

pee 1943 budget of Boulder is several 

thousand dollars less than 1942 expendi- 
tures for general operation. In the street 
department an item for new equipment has 
been reduced by $1,000 because it is not 
available, gasoline and oil will be $300 less 
than in 1942, and miscellaneous expenses 
$1,500 less. Office expenses in all depart- 
ments have been reduced a total of $525, 
street lighting $100, municipal advertising 
$475, engineering department salary expense 
$450, and other miscellaneous items about 
$1,500. Approximately one-half of the total 
reduction has been offset by a $5.00 a month 
pay increase for each city employee, which 
requires about $3,200 for the year, and also 
an item of $600 for a city election. The net 
reduction in the 1943 budget as compared to 
that for 1942 is $3,013. 


Economies Through Improved Personnel 
Practices 
By J. A. Grppincs, JR. 

City Manager, Wichita Falls, Texas 
YV IcuITA FALLS has not effected any 

major economies other than combining 
a few positions and not filling certain posi- 
tions left vacant by men going into the 
armed services or other employment. Con- 
siderable attention has been given to improv- 
ing operating methods, with special emphgsis 
on developing an effective departmental or- 
ganization based largely upon a compre- 
hensive personnel system including clastifica- 
tion of positions, a pay plan, personnel rec- 
ords, and personnel regulations. Nearly all 
of this work will be completed early in Janu- 
ary, and at that time all department heads 
and assistants will begin a group training 
program using the volume entitled, The 
Technique of Municipal Administration, pub- 
lished by the International City Managers’ 


Association for the Institute for Training in 
Municipal Administration. About 16 men 
will be enrolled in this course, which will be 
conducted by the city manager. 


Central Garage Reduces Number of Trucks 
By James G. WALLACE 
City Manager, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
NE of the principal economies which 
have been effected in Kenosha during 
recent months is the reduction in the number 
of city-owned trucks. Until a few months ago 
each department maintained its own garage 
and service divisions, and a total of 110 
trucks were being operated by the city. Now 
the maintenance of all trucks has been cen- 
tralized at one garage and all the trucks 
placed in a central pool. This action has 
made it possible for the city to reduce the 
total number of trucks from 110 to 59 at the 
present time, and it is anticipated that when 
the central repair and service shop is com- 
pleted it will be possible to operate with still 
fewer trucks and at the same time accom- 
plish the same amount of work that was per- 
formed with 110 trucks. 


Miami Cuts Expenditures Nearly $900,000 
By A. B. Curry 
City Manager, Miami, Florida 

MPORTANT savings have been effected 

as a result of the installation of a new 
records system for automotive equipment. 
During the first 10 months of 1942 motor 
vehicles of the city of Miami used 53 per 
cent less tires than in the same period in 
1941, without curtailing service. Car allow- 
ances to employees who use their own cars in 
the city’s business have been practically elim- 
inated, saving $30,000 a year, and in addi- 
tion more than $28,000 a year is saved as 
the result of more effective control in the 
maintenance and use of city-owned motor 
equipment. 

Among the other economies that have 
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been effected in Miami are the elimination of 
all WPA projects, the elimination of all non- 
essential traffic signals, curtailment of mu- 
nicipal publicity, reducing expenditures for 
supplies and materials because of priorities 
and high cost, leaving unfilled wherever pos- 
sible any positions left vacant by employees 
leaving for the armed services, loaning mem- 
bers of the engineering staff to war indus- 
tries when possible, and reducing the amount 
of travel by municipal officials to meetings 
outside the city. 

The amount of cruising by police patrol 
cars has been reduced by requiring that they 
report to several specified locations where 
they wait for calls which may be assigned 
to them. The last of several municipal air- 
ports has been sold to the government for 
$1,200,000, and about 90 per cent of the 
dock facilities have been leased to the gov- 
ernment. The city street lighting contract 
has been reduced $60,000 a year by reducing 
the amperage. Certain unused equipment of 
the street department is rented to the state 
highway department, and the income placed 
in a fund which will be used to finance re- 
placements after the war. The operating 
budget of the city for this year will be 
$6,837,656, which is $895,847 less than last 
year’s expenditures. 


Less Revenue Forces Cuts in Service 
By T. E. THompson 

City Manager, Shawnee, Oklahoma 

UNICIPAL revenues for this year will 

be at least 20 per cent below revenues 
received last year, and gasoline rationing is 
expected to result in a further decrease in 
municipal revenues. Expenditures have been 
reduced considerably with the result that 
some services are being neglected, equip- 
ment is wearing out and costing much more 
to maintain than the cost of replacement, 
and the lack of street maintenance will in- 
crease the cost of repairs or reconstruction 
later on. The number of employees has 
been reduced in order that some salary in- 
creases might be granted, and some of the 
men who have replaced regular employees 
who went into the armed services are now 


being called into the service. The greatest 
turnover has been in the fire department, 
which has lost men to military and war es- 
tablishments which have fire departments 
and which pay higher salaries. 


Street Lighting Costs Cut in Half 
By WALTER E. KRoENING 
Village Manager, Greendale, Wisconsin 
REENDALE, Wisconsin (2,527), has 
reduced its street lighting power costs 
approximately 50 per cent by changing lamp 
sizes from 200 watts to 100 watts. This 
change was made after a study of street 
lighting intensities in other communities in 
Milwaukee County. Taking into considera- 
tion mounting height, spacing, and wattage 
of street lamps, it was found that Greendale 
had an average intensity of 22 lumens per 
lineal foot of roadway as compared to 10 
for the cities of Cudahy and Wauwatosa, 
6.7 for West Allis, and 5 lumens per foot for 
the city of Milwaukee and the village of 
Whitefish Bay. 

After the changeover, Greendale’s street 
lighting intensity averaged 11 lumens per 
foot. This saves 68,000 kilowatts annually 
which, at two cents a kilowatt, amounts to 
$1,360. Since 100-watt bulbs are almost one- 
half the cost of 200-watt bulbs, a further 
saving of approximately $100 a year is 
effected. 

Greendale has 209 street lights controlled 
by an electric eye. Wartime does not, there- 
fore, affect the timing of this system since 
the electric eye responds to light intensity. 
The only wiring that connects the lights is a 
pilot wire which, when energized by a direct 
current surge of either negative or positive 
potentiality as actuated by the electric eye, 
operates relays located in the base of each 
standard which connects the street lighting 
wiring to the secondary power system. This 
wiring plan eliminates the usual secondary 
system for street lighting in that it takes 
advantage of the wiring system serving resi- 
dential, commercial, and other customers. 
Generally speaking, this system has proved 
very efficient and free from operating diff- 
culties. 
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News of the Month 








The War Labor Board in Strikes and 
Wage Disputes 

HE War Labor Board on December 9 

will hold public hearings on two impor- 
tant issues: (1) whether the Board shall 
order the city of Newark, New Jersey, to 
reinstate 15 workers, including several offi- 
cials of a CIO municipal employees’ union, 
who took part in a six-day strike of 400 gar- 
bage collectors last October; (2) whether 
the Board shall assume jurisdiction in a 
controversy between New York City and 
the Transport Workers’ Union (CIO) over 
demands for a 15 per cent wage increase for 
32,000 civil service employees of the city’s 
transit system. The two broad issues in- 
volved in these cases are whether govern- 
ment workers have a right to strike and 
whether the federal government has the right 
to interfere in local wage disputes between 
a city council and its employees. 

A panel of the WLB early in November 
by a two-to-one vote recommended to the 
Board that it give certain directions to the 
city of Newark with respect to the reinstate- 
ment of striking employees and, inferentially, 
that it require the city to recognize the union 
as “bargaining agent.” The National Civil 
Service Reform League has challenged the 
right of the War Labor Board to take juris- 
diction over state and local governments and 
their employees. 


City Gives Vitamin Pills to Employees 
to Reduce Absences 


J. XPERIMENTS in protecting the city of 

Schenectady, New York, against loss of 
time of officials and employees by providing 
them with vitamin pills have proved so suc- 
cessful during the past three winters that the 
plan is being continued during this winter. 
The experiment was started three years ago 
in the health department when visiting and 
health clinic nurses took the pills to protect 
them from colds and similar seasonal illness. 


The fire department adopted the plan next 
and later the welfare department started giv- 
ing the pills to investigators and other em- 
ployees whose work brought them in contact 
with persons suffering from colds. Likewise, 
the public works department distributed the 
pills to street and sewer employees and 
refuse collection men who work outdoors in 
all kinds of weather. 

The results in these departments were so 
satisfactory that last winter the pills were 
distributed to all employees, both office 
workers and outdoor personnel, and the loss 
of time due to winter sickness was reduced 
slightly more than 50 per cent as compared 
with previous years. 

The pills contain vitamins A, B,, D, and 
B, (ABDG) and are bought in bulk by the 
purchasing agent who distributes them on 
requisition from the several departments. 
Distribution of the pills to all employees is 
made in each department each morning by 
an employee charged with this work. The 
cost of this insurance against loss of time is 
approximately one dollar for each employee 
each year.—C. A. HARRELL, city manager, 
Schenectady, New York. 


Night Club Tragedy Spurs Cities to 
Improve Fire Regulations 
"THE Boston night club tragedy on 

November 28, in which 479 persons 
died, is a grim warning to municipal officials 
to investigate fire hazards of all night clubs, 
dance halls, theaters, and other places where 
large groups congregate for entertainment. 
“A night club is essentially a place of public 
assembly in the same life hazard class with 
a theater but having greater possibilities of 
fire,” according to a special bulletin issued by 
the National Fire Protection Association, 
“because such clubs commonly are located in 
old buildings made over for the purpose and 
practically every known rule of fire safety 
is violated. The Coconut Grove building 
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was certainly no worse than hundreds of 
other night clubs located throughout the 
United States. In theaters, automatic 
sprinklers are required over combustible 
stage scenery, adequate exits are required, 
and regular inspections are made in accord- 
ance with laws which were widely adopted 
after the Iroquois Theater Fire in Chicago 
in 1903 when 602 people were burned to 
death.” But up to now no such safeguards 
have been applied to night clubs. 

The provision of proper exits as required 
in the National Fire Protection Association’s 
Building Exits Code would have prevented 
the Boston tragedy. The code also prohibits 
revolving doors in places of public assembly. 
An important factor in the Boston fire was 
the presence of combustible material; too 
much reliance cannot be placed on the flame- 
proofing of such materials, according to the 
NFPA. The NFPA also points out that a 
standard automatic sprinkler system would 
have prevented the Boston tragedy. 


Accounting Procedures for Victory 
Tax Payroll Deductions 

EGINNING with the first pay period 

after January 1, 1943, municipalities 
will withhold for Victory tax purposes 5 per 
cent of the gross amount of pay due to each 
employee. Many cities have already made 
payroll deductions for other purposes, such 
as pension contributions, war bond pur- 
chases, credit union savings, hospitalization 
insurance, community chest contributions, 
and so on. Suggested accounting procedures 
have been prepared by the Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers Association in a special bulle- 
tin entitled, Accounting for Payroll Deduc- 
tions. Proper accounting for such deductions 
involves the following steps: ‘“(1) deter- 
mining purposes for which deductions will 
be made, (2) computing the amount of the 
deduction, (3) providing a written record of 
each employee’s gross earnings, deductions, 
and amounts paid directly to him, (4) in- 
forming each employee of his earnings and 
deductions both at the end of each pay 
period and at the end of the year, (5) ac- 
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counting properly for the total of each type 
of deduction, and (6) seeing that the 
amounts deducted are turned over promptly 
to the agencies for which withheld.” The 
bulletin suggests in detail how each of these 
steps can be carried out and the accounting 
records and forms to be used. 

Under the Victory tax provisions of the 
Revenue Act of 1942, the municipality must 
be able to determine readily the deductions 
which it has made from an employee’s pay 
at the end of each pay period, as well as the 
cumulative amount of deductions from the 
beginning of the year to date. Each munici- 
pality should write to the district Collector 
of Internal Revenue and request to be placed 
on the mailing list to receive every three 
months copies of Form V-1, Return of Vic- 
tory Tax Withheld, and after the end of the 
fourth quarter of the year this form must be 
accompanied by the duplicate of all state- 
ments of Victory Tax Withheld (Form V-2) 
issued during the year, together with a recon- 
ciliation of quarterly returns (Form V-3). 
In requesting these forms the municipality 
should indicate the number of employees on 
its payroll. A municipality that uses me- 
chanical equipment in accounting procedures 
may file in lieu of Form V-2 forms of its own 
adapted to such equipment provided that 
these forms are substantially like Form V-2. 

Municipalities which set up good account- 
ing procedures as suggested in the special 
bulletin of MFOA referred to above (avail- 
able from the Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago, at 25 cents a copy) will be 
prepared to handle Victory tax and other 
payroll deductions. 


Small City Adopts Retirement Plan 


RAND HAVEN, Michigan (8,799), on 

November 3 adopted a retirement plan 
for all present and future employees. Each 
employee contributes 5 per cent of his earn- 
ings and the city 7 per cent of the payroll. 
The larger contribution by the city is neces- 
sary to cover prior service of the older em- 
ployees and this will be reduced to 5 per cent 
after a few years. An employee may retire 
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any time after the age of 60, and retirement 
is compulsory at age 65. At the retirement 
age of 65 each member receives a basic annu- 
ity of $120 a year if he has five or more 
years of service, plus a membership service 
annuity equal to 1/70 of his average final 
compensation for each year of membership 
service up to 35 years. The total retirement 
annuity is not to exceed $1,500 a year for 
any member. The amendment provides that 
if the city goes under some federal or state 
plan, the municipal retirement system can be 
modified in such manner as the council may 
determine. The contributions of employees 
who enter the armed services are suspended 
while they are in the service. Approximately 
125 municipal employees will be covered un- 
der the pension plan.—J. B. Sims, superin- 
tendent of public works, Grand Haven, 
Michigan. 


Finance Proposals Voted Upon at 
November Elections 


oe tax levies and bond proposals 
were turned down in most cities at the 
November 3 elections. In Toledo, Ohio, a 
special mill levy for the schools and a half- 
mill for the public library were voted down, 
while in Cleveland and Cuyahoga County the 
voters approved a four-mill school levy but 
turned down the city operating levy and a 
county welfare levy. For the third time in 
the last two and one-half years the voters of 
Columbus, Ohio, turned down a tax levy, a 
proposed 1.5 mill tax levy being defeated 
this time by a four-to-one vote. However, in 
many smaller communities in Ohio special 
school levies and additional operating levies 
of one or two mills for city government were 
approved. Baltimore voters rejected by a 
vote of three to one a proposal for a $32;000,- 
000 water bond issue for increasing the city’s 
water supply, while in San Francisco a pro- 
posal to issue revenue bonds to acquire the 
Market Street Railway was defeated by a 
close vote. Seattle defeated a proposed 
three-mill levy for civilian defense and a 
one-mill levy for an extension to the hospital 
system. 
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Arizona voters approved the allocation to 
cities of 10 per cent of the state sales tax 
revenues, which will be allocated on a per 
capita basis; municipalities in that state are 
expected to receive about $500,000 during 
the current fiscal year. Evanston, Illinois, 
voted a bond issue of $86,000 for the pur- 
chase of the Evanston Country Club, located 
in the heart of the city, as a site for the new 
city hall. Alliance, Nebraska, by a three-to- 
one vote authorized the issuing of $75,000 in 
bonds which have been sold at an interest 
rate of 134 per cent to acquire some 3,200 
acres of land leased to the government for 
an army air base. By a more than two-to- 
one vote, Pasadena, California, voters ap- 
proved the transfer of 8 per cent of the gross 
receipts of the municipal electric utility and 
6 per cent of the water utility to the general 
fund. 

Kansas City, Missouri, adopted a charter 
amendment requiring an annual audit of ac- 
counts, prohibiting lump sum appropriations, 
providing that the council instead of the 
manager conduct budget hearings, providing 
that only serial bonds may be issued with 20 
years set as the maximum term for payment, 
and requiring that work programs be sub- 
mitted with the budget. 


City Salvage Work Pays Cost of 


Civilian Defense 


A TOTAL income of $3,153 with an actual 
cost to the municipality of $104 has 
been realized by the village of Wilmette, 
Illinois (17,226), as a result of a compre- 
hensive salvage program which was inau- 
gurated six months ago to finance the activ- 
ities of the local civilian defense council. 
The first pick-up was made after publicity 
in the local newspaper, printed instructions 
delivered personally by civilian defense 
workers to every dwelling unit, and trailers 
shown at the local moving picture theatres 
had announced the date and that all salvage 
must be placed on the curb before noon of 
the day of the pick-up. Subsequent pick-ups 
have been made on the second Saturday in 
each month. 
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All municipally owned trucks are made 
available for the pick-up and in addition pri- 
vate trucks, suitable for the work, are used. 
Employees in the public works department 
volunteer to drive village trucks, privately 
owned trucks are provided with drivers, and 
the loading crews consist of four volunteers 
per truck from the civilian defense rolls. The 
pick-up is made outside of regular working 
hours to prevent interruption to regular vil- 
lage services. 

A fleet of 18 trucks is now required to 
make the pick-up in eight hours. The vil- 
lage is divided into six sections according 
to density of population. Three trucks are 
assigned to each district, one to pick up 
newspapers, magazines, rags, and rubber, 
another metals, and the third tin cans. News- 
papers and magazines are unloaded by hand 
at the salvage dealer’s yard. All metal, rub- 
ber, and rags are dumped in the municipal 
yard where they are sorted by the personnel 
of the fire department during working hours. 
This sorting brings a higher price from the 
salvage dealer who hauls it away. Arrange- 
ments have been made with a local coal and 


material yard with railroad siding facilities 
for erecting a permanent ramp, so that the 
trucks hauling tin cans can back up the ramp 
into open-end gondola cars and dump. 

The problem of sufficient volunteer man- 
power to handle the salvage each month has 
at times become quite serious. Men and 
boys not accustomed to this type of work 
have failed to take part in more than one or 
two pick-ups with the result that the major 
portion of the work falls on the village em- 
ployees. A new plan has been evolved to 
remedy this situation, whereby it is the re- 
sponsibility of each civilian defense block 
warden to assign one man or boy from his 
area to assist on salvage collections. 

Collections of tin cans increased from .50 
Ibs. to .81 Ibs. per capita in one month. Con- 
tinuous publicity and education have re- 
sulted in a great improvement in the prep- 
aration of all salvage for removal. 

The plan has definitely eliminated the 
need for an appropriaticn from the general 
fund of the village for the civilian defense 
council—W. A. Wotrrr, village manager, 
Wilmette, Illinois. 


RECENT WAR ACTIVITIES AFFECTING CITIES 


Salary and Wage Increases 


ARIOUS federal agencies sharing re- 
sponsibility for policy development and 
administration of the salary and wage con- 
trol program have formulated a number of 
regulations governing pay increases. In gen- 
eral, local governments are exempt from the 
strict procedure limitations applied to indus- 
try. No certification or prior approval is 
required, according to an order of the Office 
of Economic Stabilization issued on October 
28, in the case of an increase made in 
accordance with the terms of a salary agree- 
ment or salary rate schedule and as a result 
of “(1) individual promotions or reclassifi- 
cations, (2) individual merit increases within 
established salary rate ranges, (3) operation 
of an established plan of salary increases 
based on length of service, (4) increased 
productivity under incentive plans, (5) oper- 


ation of a trainee system, or (6) such other 
reasons or circumstances as may be pre- 
scribed in orders, rulings, or regulations 
promulgated under the authority of these 
regulations.” 

An important joint statement issued by 
the National War Labor Board and _ the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue on No- 
vember 12 sets forth a policy applying spe- 
cifically to pay rates in the state and local 
public services. No control is exercised over 
salaries and wages fixed by an act of the 
state legislature, but the Board or the Com- 
missioner has jurisdiction over “any salary 
or wages paid by . . . any state... oF 
political subdivision thereof” with regard to 
wage payments and to salary payments up 
to and including $5,000, except persons em- 
ployed in an executive, administrative, or 
professional capacity. The joint statement 
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of November 12 continues: “Adjustments in 
salaries or wages of state, county, or mu- 
nicipal employees which require the approval 
of the Board or Commissioner will be deemed 
approved on certification by the state or 
local agency authorizing the adjustment that 
such adjustment is necessary to correct mal- 
adjustments or to correct any inequalities as 
contemplated by Executive Order No. 
9250.” 

The National War Labor Board in its 
General Order No. 12, issued on November 
12, refers to its Statement of Wage Policy 
of November 6 which reads in part: “The 
National Labor Board shall not approve any 
increases in the wages prevailing on Septem- 
ber 15, 1942, unless such increase is neces- 
sary to correct maladjustments or inequal- 
ities, to eliminate substandards of living, to 
correct gross inequities, or to aid in the 
effective prosecution of the war... If a 
group of employees has received increases 
amounting to 15 per cent in their average 
straight-time rates over the level prevailing 
on January 1, 1942, the Board will not grant 
further increases as a correction for malad- 
justments . . . To correct these maladjust- 
ments the Board will consider requests for 
general increases in straight-time rates up to 
15 per cent above the level prevailing on 
January 1, 1941. This policy sets a terminal 
point for general wage increases.” 

Municipalities following the certification 
procedure, as set forth in the joint statement 
of November 12, must file four copies with 
the Joint Committee on Salaries and Wages, 
Room 5406 Department of Labor Building, 
Washington, D.C. Copies of the various 
statements and orders affecting pay increases 
in the public services may be secured on 
request to PUBLIC MANAGEMENT. Municipal 
officials having specific problems requiring 
immediate additional information or inter- 
pretation may deal directly with the nearest 
regional office of the National War Labor 
Board. These offices are located in the same 
quarters as the Office for Emergency Man- 
agement in each of the following cities: Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Kan- 
sas City, Cleveland, Chicago, Dallas, Den- 
ver, and San Francisco. 
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Mileage Rationing 


HE executive officers of all local gov- 
ernments have been asked by the Office 

of Price Administration to designate a mu- 
nicipal government mileage administrator to 
survey the transportation needs of various 
departments and arrange to reduce driving 
by 40 per cent or more as compared to 1941. 
This administrator, in most instances a city 
official, will analyze the functions requiring 
the use of motor vehicles, determine which 
merit a preferred mileage rating and which 
do not, direct the preparation of applications 
for gasoline and tire rations, and see that 
all persons driving on municipal business 
observe the 35 mile per hour speed limit. 
Local government officials and employees 
are entitled to preferred mileage for per- 
forming official business or carrying out an 
official function, but travel between home 
and place of work is not included. Specific 
regulations of the OPA have been prescribed 
for the granting of gasoline for municipal 
motor vehicles. Applications for official ra- 
tions for passenger automobiles and motor- 
cycles owned or leased by cities are made to 
the rationing board on Form OPA R-551. 
Applications for transport rations are made 
for trucks and other commercial vehicles 
owned or leased by cities, after securing a 
certificate of war necessity from the ODT. 
Employees using privately owned vehicles 
for a public purpose may also secure pre- 
ferred mileage on Form OPA R-535. Com- 
plete details are set forth in the 102-page 
Ration Order No. 5 C entitled, Mileage Ra- 
tioning Gasoline Regulations, issued by the 
Office of Price Administration. The OPA 
also has published a brief report entitled, 
Mileage Conservation Program as It Relates 
to Motor Vehicles Used in the Public Service. 
A great deal of emphasis is placed upon 
the need for local government mileage ad- 
ministrators to explore all techniques for 
reducing mileage. A special 9-page bulletin 
issued by the American Municipal Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the OPA, entitled 
Municipalities and the Government Mileage 
Conservation Program of the OPA, contains 
information on what 23 cities in the various 
parts of the country have done in mileage 
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conservation. It is pointed out that by the 
use of some or all of these methods, cities 
can reduce mileage of city-owned and oper- 
ated trucks and automobiles by as much as 
40 per cent: 

1. Strict control of all municipally owned 
cars in a pool arrangement. 

2. Detailed studies of the automotive 
equipment and of possible reductions in its 
use, with individual records of each car 
desirable. 

3. Rerouting regularly scheduled service 
trips to reduce mileage. 

4. Use of other than automotive modes of 
transportation when possible. 

5. Municipally owned cars not absolutely 
essential for city service should be taken out 
of service for the time being. 

6. Less police car cruising. 

7. Reduction of volume of many services 
such as garbage collection, inspectional serv- 
ices, and so forth. 

8: Listing of privately owned cars in 
public service for preferred mileage only 
where absolutely necessary. 

A survey of the effect of gasoline ration- 
ing upon municipal public works activities 
in 10 Eastern cities shows that rationing has 
not materially affected the routine operations 
of essential services. However, many cities 
have placed more emphasis on preventive 
maintenance, some motor vehicle units have 
been taken out of service, and various steps 
have been taken to conserve tires and to 
reduce vehicle wear and tear as well as gaso- 
line consumption. 


Homes Use Program 


O obviate the need for new war housing 

in order to save materials, time, and 
funds, and to avoid difficult postwar prob- 
lems, the National Housing Agency has in- 
augurated a plan for making more intensive 
use of existing housing. Accommodations are 
sought for three groups of war workers: 
(1) the single war worker, (2) the two- 
person family, generally a couple, (3) a fam- 
ily of more than two persons, generally a 
family with children, requiring housekeeping 
accommodations. Many zoning ordinances 
permit up to three roomers in a single resi- 


| December 


dence district without defining the building 
as a rooming house. Where zoning ordi- 
nances are more restricted, the NHA has 
suggested that they be modified so that 
temporary permits can be granted to house- 
holders based on standards for occupancy in 
terms of the maximum number of roomers 
per household and perhaps also in terms of 
the number of persons per room. Under this 
plan no structural changes or additions 
would be permitted (except perhaps for 
bathrooms, windows, fire escapes, etc.) and 
the permit would be granted for a definite 
period of time. Wilmette, Illinois, for ex- 
ample, has recently authorized the issuance 
of temporary permits for the roomers and 
boarders in single-family residential dis- 
tricts. In addition to the above provisions, 
the Wilmette zoning amendment provides 
that any person receiving a permit must 
make a statement every three months to the 
building commissioner as to the number and 
occupation of persons using the premises and 
the facilities furnished. 

The provision of housing for the family of 
three or more persons may be met by chang- 
ing the zoning ordinance (1) to permit 
“doubling up” in existing housekeeping 
units; (2) to provide for a permanent re- 
classification of certain portions of restricted 
residential areas to permit remodeling and 
conversion, particularly for large, old resi- 
dences generally found just outside the cen- 
tral portion of the city and which may have 
multiple facilities but relatively few occu- 
pants; and (3) to permit conversion for a 
limited period of time. Further information 
on conversion calling for structural changes 
to accommodate the three or more person 
family is available from the National Hous- 
ing Agency, 1600 I Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Since home owners would be reluctant to 
invest in a conversion which would pay its 
way out in a period of uncertain duration, 
federal funds are being made available. In 
many instances the National Housing 
Agency has undertaken to lease and remodel 
residential structures. The leases will run for 
a period of seven years or two years after the 
war ends, whichever is shorter. However, 
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the NHA will have the right to cancel any 
lease on 30 days’ notice. Structures to be 
leased will be those found suitable for con- 
version and located within walking or con- 
venient transportation distance from war 
plants and in districts where zoning laws 
permit conversion. Plans for remodeling will 
be submitted to the owner for approval, but 
the cost will be financed by FHA and amor- 
tized out of rent payments received from the 
occupants. NHA will also maintain the prem- 
ises, pay taxes, mortgage installments, and 
insurance during the period of the lease. 
The conversion projects that will result in 
dormitory units will be turned over to the 
FPHA for operation, but wherever possible 
local housing authorities will operate war 
housing centers, subject to certain eligibility 
requirements that are to be passed upon by 
NHA regional offices. 


Taxation 


HE Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act of 

1942, as amended, provides that taxes 
or assessments (other than taxes on income), 
whether falling due prior to or during the 
period of military service, shall not bear a 
rate of interest or penalty in excess of 6 per 
cent a year. Property owned by persons in 
the military service or occupied by his de- 
pendents cannot be sold to enforce tax col- 
lections. If the ability of the person in 
military service to pay taxes is materially 
affected by reason of such service the court 
may waive proceedings for a period of not 
more than six months after the termination 
of the period of military service. 


Construction Work 


VIRTUAL halt to all construction work 

not directly essential to the war effort 

has been ordered by WPB. A Facility Clear- 
ance Board of the WPB will pass on all new 
projects, military and civil, costing $500,000 
or more. A Facility Review Committee will 
pass on projects costing between $100,000 
and $500,000, and will review all projects 
now under way regardless of cost. Both the 
board and the committee will report to Fer- 
dinand Eberstadt, WPB vice-chairman, who 
will take action on state and municipal work. 
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Priorities 

HE War Production Board on Novem- 

ber 2 issued a report outlining a new 
“controlled materials plan” which is to be 
put into full operation by July 1 to replace 
the “production requirements plan” now in 
effect. During the first quarter of 1943 the 
WPB will grant an AA-1 rating to essential 
repair and maintenance materials for pro- 
ductive facilities, utilities, housing and con- 
sumers’ durable goods. However, until the 
controlled materials plan goes into effect, ex- 
isting priorities procedures will be used. Pri- 
orities Regulation No. 10, which set up the 
allocation classification system requiring that 
all purchase orders bear end-use symbols has 
been revoked because the production require- 
ments plan is being scrapped. 


The Victory Tax 


Slice Bureau of Internal Revenue is pre- 

paring regulations for administering the 
victory tax which, together with forms 
necessary for use of local governments in 
accounting and reporting will be ready 
for distribution about December 10. In de- 
ducting the 5 per cent Victory tax, em- 
ployers including public bodies, may com- 
pute each item at 5 per cent or use a table 
prepared by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
The amount withheld varies slightly between 
the two methods and some employees have 
already asked which would be used. Each 
finance officer should determine what he 
wants to do and then ask the governing 
body by ordinance or resolution to specify 
which method shall be used. Either method 
is legal but to prevent any controversy one 
or the other should be specified. 


Postwar Planning 


HE National Resources Planning Board 

has issued a pamphlet, Postwar Agenda, 
which is intended to stimulate public and 
private agencies to prepare plans. The 
pamphlet outlines the lines of action to be 
explored and developed and poses a series of 
questions. . . . Representative Alfred F. 
Beiter of New York on November 16 intro- 
duced H. R. 7782 in the House of Repre- 
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sentatives which provides for a sum not to 
exceed $25,000,000 for federal agencies, and 
not more than $75,000,000 for advances to 
state and local agencies for plan prepara- 
tion. 


Increasing Utility Rates 


HE OPA in Procedural Regulation No. 

11, effective November 12, specified the 
form and manner in which common carriers 
and other public utilities, whether munici- 
pally or privately owned, must notify Price 
Administrator Henderson of proposed _in- 
creases in rates. 


Transportation Tax 


M UNICIPALITIES are not exempt from 

paying the new 3 per cent property 
transportation tax imposed under the 1942 
revenue act effective December 1. However, 
the OPA has ruled that this tax must be 
considered as a freight rate increase which 
cannot be passed on, rather than as a tax 
which can. Where the pricing is on a “deliv- 
ered price” basis the seller will absorb the 
tax. In cases where the price is “F.O.B. 
producer’s establishment,” the buyer absorbs 
the cost. This ruling will apply to all maxi- 
mum price regulations, with certain excep- 
tions such as iron and steel scrap and coal. 
Cities are not exempt from the 4 cents a ton 
tax on the transportation of coal and the 
OPA is expected to issue a ruling on how this 
tax is to be treated in arriving at maximum 
prices. 


PER CENT CHANGE IN COST OF LIVING 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


This chart shows the trends in cost of living 
for moderate-income families, 1940 to October 


15, 1942, compared with the average for the 
five prewar years. The cost of living on October 
15, 1942, the latest date for which figures are 
available, was 20.7 per cent higher than on 
August 15, 1939, when the cost-of-living index 


was 98.5 (1935-39 average = 100). The index 


on October 15, 1942, was 119.0 as compared to 
117.7 on September 15, 1942. The cost-of-living 
index is based on the cost of goods purchased 
by wage-earners and lower salaried workers in 
large cities. 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National 
Safety Council 


Total motor vehicle deaths in the United 
States reached 2,000 in October, 1942, a 49 
per cent decrease as compared with October, 
1941. Traffic deaths during the first ten months 
of 1942 were 27 per cent less than for the same 
months in 1941. 


MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer Index stood at 2.16 per cent 
on December 1, 1942, as compared to 2.13 on 
November 1. (Note: This index averages bond 
yields of 20 large cities; yields vary inversely 
with bond prices.) 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 











Los Angeles Adopts New Building Code 


HE new building code of Los Angeles which 

becomes effective January 1, is unique in 
that it states the result to be achieved rather 
than the method to be used and establishes 
certain requirements and prohibitions between 
which the individual is given as much latitude as 
possible. The new code emphasizes continuous 
inspection of any structures being built. Resi- 
dential construction is to be done under the 
inspection system in accordance with the resi- 
dential code section which contains its schedule 
of requirements and enables the builders to con- 
struct dwellings without calculating stresses. 


City Employees on Strike 


About a thousand employees in the street 
cleaning, highway maintenance, water works, 
and waste collection services of the city of Cin- 
cinnati went on strike on October 28. The next 
day the city began hiring replacements to keep 
the city water works going. The city employees’ 
local of the United Construction Workers, a 
branch of the United Mine Workers of America, 
which called the strike rejected a federal labor 
conciliator’s request to return to their jobs 
pending negotiations. After a week the strike 
was called off and the men returned to work 
after which a bonus-pay agreement gave each 
worker about $80 increase a year. This increase 
applies to the salaries and wages of 4,779 of the 
5,052 Cincinnati city employees and increases 
the total payroll by $385,000 a year. 


Noncritical Material‘in Sewer Line 


Vitrified clay pipe, a noncritical maternal, has 
been specified by Federal Works Agency engi- 
neers for all but the exposed sections of a new 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


sewer line that serves two war housing projects 
in South Carolina. Although over 26,000 feet 
of line was laid, cast iron was required only on 
exposed portions where the line crossed swamps 
and marshy spots. On all other sections care- 
fully joined clay pipe was used. 


Share-the-Doctor Plan 


When Columbus, Georgia (53,280), lost 50 
per cent of its doctors to the armed services, 
the Columbus housing authority decided to make 
effective use of the remaining physicians by 
opening clinics in each of its six housing devel- 
opments. The clinics, occupying one-room dwell- 
ing units, are operated jointly by the county and 
city health departments and are open to all 
residents of the city in addition to those who 
live in the housing developments. 


Personnel News 


The cities of New Orleans and St. Louis are 
installing new personnel systems for all em- 
ployees. The cities of Miami, Florida, and 
Wilmington, North Carolina, are preparing civil 
service rules and regulations. . . . Four addi- 
tional cities in California—Burlingame, Monte- 
bello, Stockton, and Bakersfield—have recently 
entered into contracts with the California State 
Personnel Board for technical personnel serv- 
ices. .. . The Supreme Court of New Jersey on 
October 1 held that the mayor of Garfield, New 
Jersey, did not vacate his office by entering on 
active Army duty. The mayor is conducting 
city business by mail from his army post in 
Virginia. 


FPC Orders Gas Rates Reduced 


The Federal Power Commission recently en- 
tered an order for an immediate reduction of 
$5,094,384 this year in the rates charged by 
companies delivering natural gas for resale in 
Detroit. The city had filed a complaint before 
the FPC and asked immediate reduction pend- 
ing a final determination of the rates to which 
the companies are entitled. . . . The Commission 
also has ruled that abnormal war taxes are dis- 
allowed in rate proceedings as an element of 
operating expense for the natural gas company, 
only “ordinary and normal” taxes as determined 
by the basis of 1940 revenue act rates being 
allowable. 
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Dim-Out Areas in Cities 


The city of Berkeley, California, has worked 
out two procedures in marking dim-out areas 
which are being adopted by other municipalities 
in the San Francisco Bay Area. The first pro- 
cedure consists of painting electroliers and 
street lights at the dim-out area boundaries a 
distinctive blue color. This plan, which has 
been approved by the Office of Civilian Defense, 
is very effective, according to City Manager 
Chester C. Fisk. The second procedure is to 
paint on the paving the words “dim-out” and 
“end of dim-out” at the boundary of such areas. 
The paint contains a type of material which 
acts as a reflector so that the marking is more 
distinctive than ordinary traffic paint. 


Cleveland Sets Up New Plan Agency 


Cleveland, Ohio, on November 3 adopted a 
charter amendment creating a new planning 
commission of seven members, one of whom is 
a member of the council and the other six ap- 
pointed by the mayor for a six-year term. The 
commission is to nominate a planning director 
who will be appointed by the mayor at his dis- 
cretion. The amendment also provides for the 
mandatory referral to the commission of all ordi- 
nances or resolutions of the council as well as 
orders of any administrative official which affect 
the city plan or concern the plan, design, charac- 
ter, extent, location, or use of any public im- 
provement. Any matter so referred to the com- 
mission must be acted upon within 30 days from 
the date of referral, and any proposal disap- 
proved by the commission will require a two- 
thirds vote of the council for adoption. 


City-Owned Radio Station Makes Profit 


The city of Jacksonville, Florida (173,065), 
recently completed 17 years’ operation of the 
city-owned radio station WJAX, a 5,000-watt 
station which is an NBC red network outlet. 
During this period the station has earned a net 
profit of $540,416, which was turned into the 
city’s general fund. According to the Florida 
Municipal Record “three competing stations 
have been unable to slice away any of the popu- 
larity gained by WJAX.” 


Regulation of Trailer Camps 


The division of immigration and housing of 
the state of California has prepared a model 
ordinance “regulating construction, sanitation, 
and conduct of house courts and camp bases and 
prohibiting squatter camps in the unincorporated 
areas of counties in California.” This ordinance 
is already in effect in eight or 10 counties. The 
division has also prepared a suggested draft of 
an ordinance regulating trailer camps and tent 
spaces in incorporated cities. 


| December 


Prize for Regional Council 


A $500 prize is being offered for the best 
proposal for the organization and operation of a 
regional council in a metropolitan area. The 
purpose behind the competition is to stimulate 
consideration of means to bring about the effec- 
tive cooperation between large cities and their 
surrounding metropolitan areas in the prepara- 
tion and carrying out of rational plans for fu- 
ture development. Further information con- 
cerning the contest may be secured on request 
from the chairman, Committee of Judges, 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York. All entries must be 
submitted by February 1, 1943. 


City to Tax Income of Federal Employees 


The United States Supreme Court has refused 
to take jurisdiction in an application for review 
of a Pennsylvania Superior Court ruling uphold- 
ing the applicability of Philadelphia’s wage tax 
against employees of the federal government. 
This action paves the way for collection of the 
tax from about 80,000 federal employees in 
Philadelphia, and municipal officials estimate 
that about $2,627,000 is due the city in taxes 
on 1940 and 1941 income. 


War and Tax Collections 


Municipal officials who attended the meeting 
of the Texas Chapter of the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association at Dallas early in November 
discussed the problem of how local property tax 
collections might be affected by the many new 
demands on the taxpayer’s income. These de- 
mands include increased federal income taxes; 
war bond purchases; increased cost of living; 
the 5 per cent victory tax; greater contributions 
to community chest; higher excise taxes on 
cigarettes, liquor, and other items; increased 
cost of domestic help; and curtailed and closed 
businesses. On the other hand, there will be 
more money available for taxes because new 
automobiles and many other commodities are no 
longer available, and wage earners’ incomes have 
increased greatly. 


War Service Appointments 


The Detroit Civil Service Commission re- 
cently adopted a rule providing for war service 
examinations and appointments which are not 
to extend beyond the duration of the war plus 
six months. It was indicated that the action 
was necessary because of the scarcity of fully 
qualified applicants for examinations due to mil- 
itary service and employment in essential indus- 
tries. The Commission has authorized war serv- 
ice examinations for approximately 130 classes 
of positions, and for temporary appointment to 
all classes of positions. 
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Fire Department Duty Manual 


Wichita, Kansas, has published a duty manual 
for the fire department which outlines the duties 
and responsibilities of officers and members of 
the department, contains departmental rules 
and regulations, explains service ratings and re- 
quirements for promotion, and contains rules on 
leaves of absence, explains pension and benefits, 
and gives specifications for uniforms, fire 
inspection information, etc. 


Police Paint Bicycles 


Tests made by the Kansas City, Missouri, 
police department at night with white bicycles 
showed that white paint greatly increases the 
bicycle’s visibility. To reduce the casualties 
resulting from bike-auto collisions at night, the 
police department has offered to put a coat 
of white paint on any or all of the city’s 40,000 
bicycles free of charge, and now Kansas City 
policemen are in the bike painting business. 


Cities Campaign for Housing 


Municipal officials in Niagara Falls and Rome, 
New York, with the assistance of the New York 
State Division of Housing, have conducted 
“rent-a-room-for-victory” campaigns. to help 
meet the housing shortage for war workers. 
Special registration cards were distributed to 
householders with instructions to list available 
rooms and return the cards to the city’s Homes 
Registration Office. A three-weeks’ campaign 
with daily radio and newspaper publicity re- 
sulted in making available in Niagara Falls ac- 
commodations for 1,289 war workers in 728 
single and double rooms not listed previously, 
while Rome’s campaign yielded accommodations 
for 400 war workers in 300 single and double 
rooms. 


San Francisco Votes Pay Increases 


San Francisco voters on November 3 passed 
on 14 amendments to the city charter, all of 
which were approved except the proposal! au- 
thorizing a bond issue of $7,950,000 to pur- 
chase the Market Street Railway System. The 
amendments adopted include: (1) increasing 
fire and police salaries approximately $25 a 
month, making the salary for the first three 
years of service $2,400 a year and adding about 
$730,000 to the annual budget; (2) providing 
a four-year term for the superintendent of 
schools; (3) authorizing the city to take over 
the salvage corps of 27 employees now oper- 
ated by the Underwriters’ Fire Patrol; (4) pro- 
viding for granting leaves of absence for city 
employees for nonmilitary service directly con- 
nected with a contribution to the war; (5) re- 
quiring the civil service commission to make a 


survey and adopt a new schedule of compensa- 
tion for municipal employees every five years; 
and (6) authorizing the city to provide medical 
care, hospitalization, compensation, and other 
benefits to volunteer civilian defense workers 
suffering injuries in line of duty. 


Licenses for Revenue Not Regulation 


The city of Berkeley, California, recently 
adopted an ordinance providing for the licensing 
of practically all professions, businesses, trades, 
and occupations for the year 1943. The license 
tax for manufacturing, wholesale, and jobbing, 
retail, and motor vehicle establishments is based 
on the average number of employees, and for 
certain specified professional and for semipro- 
fessional businesses on the basis of gross re- 
ceipts ranging from a $10 tax for gross re- 
ceipts of less than $5,000 up to $100 for gross 
receipts of $70,000 to $100,000. Credit is to be 
allowed on the new license tax for the amount 
paid for regulatory licenses. 


Bonus and Insurance for Employees 


The town of Culpeper, Virginia (2,316), be- 
ginning December 1 will pay each salaried 
employee a bonus of $25 each three months. 
The city council also adopted a group insurance 
plan which provides each of 17 town employees 
a $2,000 straight life insurance policy at a total 
monthly premium of $52.76, of which amount 
$23.80, or $1.40 per person, is paid by the em- 
ployees and the remaining $28.96, or about 
55 per cent of the total premium, is paid by the 
town. . .. The town council also recently estab- 
lished a sinking fund with which to meet cer- 
tain bond obligations in 1947 and 1957, voting 
to establish this fund through the purchase of 
$12,000 in war bonds—W. H. CARPER, town 
manager, Culpeper, Virginia. 


Cities Vote on Pension Plans 


Jackson, Michigan, on November 3 adopted 
a charter amendment requiring the city council 
to adopt a comprehensive retirement plan for 
all employees, and Dearborn, Michigan, in addi- 
tion to adopting a new strong-mayor charter, 
adopted an amendment which increases con- 
tributions of police and firemen from 1 to 5 
per cent to put the pension system on an actu- 
arially sound basis. Highland Park, Michigan, 
and Grand Haven, Michigan, adopted pension 
plans for all employees (see page 366 for de- 
tails of Grand Haven plan). Ironwood, Mich- 
igan, amended its charter to require the council 
to establish a civil service system for municipal 
employees. Ann Arbor, Michigan, amended its 
charter to permit appointment of the city as- 
sessor and to authorize the establishment of a 
municipal court. 
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Tax - REVERTED PROPERTIES IN URBAN 
Areas. By A. M. Hillhouse and Carl H. 
Chatters. Public Administration Service, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1942. 
183pp. $2.50. 

This excellent manual discusses practical 
problems relating to reductions in the cost of 
acquiring title and to the removal of other 
stumbling blocks, administration of tax-reverted 
property, municipal uses for such property, sales 
and reversion to the state, and sets forth sug- 
gestions for preventing delinquency and blight. 


THE SUBDIVISION OF LAND. By Robert E. 
Merriam. American Society of Planning 
Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago, 
1942. 37pp. 50 cents. 

This guide for municipal officials in the regu- 
lation of land subdivision outlines the role of 
the planning agency in regulating subdivision de- 
velopment, suggests the basic legal framework 
of subdivision control and also supplementary 
regulation, discusses the reclaiming of unused 
subdivisions, problems of design, and benefits 
of subdivision regulation. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


(1) Arr Rarp SHELTERS IN BUILDINGS. 42pp. 
(2) EQUIPMENT AND OPERATION OF EMER- 
GENCY MEDICAL FIELD UNITs. 1l6pp. (3) 
MUNICIPAL SANITATION UNDER WAR CONDI- 
TIONS. 26pp. (4) ORGANIZATION OUTLINE 
FOR LocaL DEFENSE COUNCILS. 2lpp. (5) 
OuTpooR SOUND SYSTEMS FOR PUBLIC AIR 
Ramp WARNING. 28pp. (6) PROTECTION AND 
MAINTENANCE OF PUBLIC WATER SUPPLIES 
UNDER War ConpiTIONs. 34pp. (7) Pro- 
TECTIVE CONSTRUCTION. 28pp. (8) WHAT 
Can I Do? 48pp. United States Office of 
Civilian Defense, Washington, D.C. 1942. 

ATTORNEYS FOR MUNICIPALITIES, MUNICIPAL 
AGENCIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES—THEIR 
EMPLOYMENT, Duties, Powers, OFFICIAL 
STATUS AND COMPENSATION AS DEFINED BY 
Court Decisions. By Charles S. Rhyne. 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
730 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. Novem- 
ber, 1942. 33pp. $2.00. 

FILING AND PUBLICATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
RULES AND REGULATIONS. By Charles Mindel. 
Maryland Legislative Council, City Hall, Bal- 
timore. October, 1942. 31pp. 

INDEPENDENCE OF STATE REGULATORY AGENCIES. 
By James W. Fesler. Public Administration 
Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1942. 
75pp. $1.50. 

LABOR RELATIONS AND THE War. Entire issue 
of The Annals, November, 1942. American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 3457 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. $2.00. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT AND THE War. Pro- 


ceedings of 1942 Conference of American 
Municipal Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. November, 1942. 101pp. $1.00. 

MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS, 1942. New York State 
Conference of Mayors and Other Municipal 
Officials, 6 Elk Street, Albany, New York. 
1942. 133pp. $1.25. 

War INFLUENCES ON TONWSHIP GOVERNMENT. 
Pennsylvania Government Administration 
Service, 3437 Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia. 
1942. 100pp. 


FINANCE 


ACCOUNTING FOR PAYROLL DEDUCTIONS. 
nicipal Finance Officers Association, 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 
8pp. 25 cents. 

CONTROLLED MATERIALS PLAN. War Production 
Board, Washington, D.C. November 2, 1942. 
58pp. 

FINANCES OF 29 SELECTED COUNTIES FOR 1940. 
United States Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
ington, D.C. September, 1942. 35pp. 

List OF AMERICAN STANDARDS. American Stand- 
ards Association, 29 West 39 Street, New 
York. August 1, 1942. 19pp. 

MILEAGE CONSERVATION PROGRAM AS IT RE- 
LATES TO Motor VEHICLES USED IN THE 
PuBLic Service. Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. October, 1942. 11pp. 

MILEAGE RATIONING: GASOLINE REGULATIONS. 
RATION OrpDER No. 5C. Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D.C. 1942. 101pp. 

MUNICIPALITIES AND THE GOVERNMENT MILE- 
AGE CONSERVATION PROGRAM OF THE OFFICE 
OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION. American Mu- 


Mv- 
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December, 1942. 
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nicipal Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago. 1942. 9pp. 

PAYMENTS IN Lieu oF TAXES UNDER HOUSING 
AND FEDERAL LAND PURCHASE PROGRAMS. 
Illinois Legislative Council, Springfield, Illi- 
nois. 1942. 56pp. 

STREET RENTAL AND OTHER PAYMENTS MADE 
to Texas Cities By PusBLic UTILITIEs. 
League of Texas Municipalities, 2220 Guada- 
lupe Street, Austin, Texas. November, 1942. 
16pp. $1.00. 

Tax YiELDs. Tax Institute, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 1942. 171pp. $2.50. 


EDUCATION 


EDUCATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS. By 
John Lund. United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 1942. 155pp. 20 
cents. 

EXPENDITURES PER Pupit IN City ScHooLs. By 
Lester B. Herlihy and Mary Ella W. Banfield. 
United States Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1942. 34pp. 

THE SUPPORT OF EDUCATION IN WARTIME. 
National Education Association, 1201 16 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 1942. 16pp. 
10 cents. 

FIRE 


Duty MANUAL. Wichita Fire Department, 
Wichita, Kansas. 1942. 107pp. 

FirE FIGHTING. By John J. McCarthy. Femack 
Company, 205 West 19 Street, New York. 
255pp. 

(1) FrrE FiGHTING EQUIPMENT FOR THE RURAL 
AREAS. 20pp. (2) RuRAL Fires; THEIR PRE- 
VENTION AND CONTROL. 1942. 30pp. Mich- 
igan Department of Conservation, State 
Capitol, Lansing. 

ScHooL District RURAL FIRE WARDENS’ MAN- 
UAL. Illinois State Council of Defense, 188 
West Randolph Street, Chicago. 68pp. 

STANDARD DriLt Book FoR USE BY THE Na- 
TIONAL FrrE Service. British Information 
Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
128pp. 15 cents. 

STANDARDS OF THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE 
UNDERWRITERS: (1) AIR CONDITIONING, 
Warm Arr HEATING, AIR COOLING AND VEN- 
TILATING SysTEMS. 30pp. (2) ELECTRIC 
WIRING AND APPARATUS. 38pp. (3) FoAm 
EXTINGUISHING SysTEMS. 2Ipp. National 
Fire Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston. 1942. 

TRAINING MANUAL FOR PROFESSIONAL, VOL- 
UNTEER, AND AUXILIARY FIREMEN. By Harold 
R. Becker. Niagara Frontier Publishing Com- 
pany, 302 Vars Building, Buffalo, New York. 
270pp. $1.00. 


HOUSING 


GLossary oF Housinc Terms. National Bureau 
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of Standards, Washington, D.C. 
cents. 

RECOMMENDED BUILDING CopE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR NEW DWELLING CONSTRUCTION WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO WAR HousInc. Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Washington, D.C. 
September 25, 1942. 86pp. 20 cents. 

(1) War HousiInc AND TRANSPORTATION. 9pp. 
(2) RApForD, VirGINIA, HousING AND TRANS- 
PORTATION PLAN. 4pp. (3) PRoGRAM PLAN- 
NING FOR BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, LOCALITY. 
3pp. (4) BrIBLIoGRAPHY ON Postwar Hous- 
ING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT. 8pp. (5) 
BARUCH REPORT ON RUBBER. 4pp. (6) ZON- 
ING IN RELATION TO THE HOMES UTILIZATION 
ProGRAM. 5pp. National Housing Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 1942. 


LIBRARIES 


INTEGRATION OF PuBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES IN 
THE Los ANGELES AREA. By Ronald M. 


32pp. 15 


Ketcham. University of California, 405 Hil- 
gard Avenue, Los Angeles. 
185pp. 75 cents. 

VOLUNTEERS IN LIBRARY SERVICE. United States 
Office of Civilian Defense and Others, Wash- 
ington, D.C. July, 1942. 15pp. 


October, 1942. 


PERSONNEL 


FEDERAL REGULATIONS GOVERNING Pay INnN- 
CREASES IN STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC SERV- 
1cEs. Civil Service Assembly, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. November 19, 1942. 6pp. 

(1) RULES OF THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
The Commission, city hall, Cincinnati. 1942. 
20pp. (2) RULEs AND LAw oF CIviIL SERVICE 
Boarp. City Hall, Louisville, Kentucky. 
1942. 36pp. 

SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON TRAINING. Na- 
tional Housing Agency, Washington, D.C. 
November 4, 1942. 9pp. 


PLANNING 


Can Our Cities Survive? By J. L. Sert. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 1942. 249pp. $5.00. 

Postwar AGENDA. National Resources Planning 
Board, Washington, D.C. November, 1942. 

ProposeD PostwAR Works ProcramM. City 
Planning Commission, Municipal Building, 
New York City. October, 1942. 32pp. 25 
cents. 

SELECTED REFERENCES ON POSTWAR PLANNING. 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. Sep- 
tember 24, 1942. 11pp. 


POLICE 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS OF VIRGINIA’S POLICE 
ORGANIZATIONS. League of Virginia Munici- 
palities, 902 Travelers Building, Richmond. 
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1942. llpp. 25 cents. 

MANUAL FOR AUXILIARY PoLice. Rhode Island 
Council of Defense, 105 North Main Street, 
Providence. 1942. 40pp. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE AND OTHER WARTIME PER- 
SONNEL PROBLEMS. International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, 918 F Street, Washington, 
D.C. October, 1942. 15pp. $1.00. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


EFFECT OF GASOLINE RATIONING UPON PUBLIC 
Works ACTIVITIES IN THE EASTERN SEABOARD 
ArEA. American Public Works Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. November 17, 
1942. 4pp. 15 cents. 

INSPECTION AND CONTROL OF WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES. By George 
W. Hervey and Reign S. Hadsell. United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 1942. 86pp. 15 cents. 


RECREATION 


MAINTENANCE Costs OF PuBLIC GOLF CoursEs. 
By Laurie Cox and Rhodell E. Owens. New 
York State College of Forestry, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York. 1942. 38pp. 

MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY PARKS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. National Recreation Association, 315 
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Fourth Avenue, New York. 
$1.50. 


1942. 
TRAFFIC 


AccIpDENT Facts — 1942 EpitTion. Nation 
Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chis 
cago, Illinois. 1942. 112pp. 50 cents. 


UTILITIES 


LocaL TRANSPORTATION (a bibliography). B 
Dorothy C. Tompkins. University of Cali 
fornia, Berkeley. 1942. 29pp. 35 cents. 

(1) TRANSPORTATION AND NATIONAL POLICY 
May, 1942. S5i3pp. $1.25. (2) FUTURE o 
TRANSPORTATION. September, 1942. 43pp, 
National Resources Planning Board, Washing 
ton, D.C. 

WELFARE 


Day CARE OF CHILDREN OF WORKING MOTHERS, 
By Dorothy C. Tompkins. Bureau of Publi¢ 
Administration, University of California, 
Berkeley. October, 1942. 9pp. 

Day-CARE PROGRAM OF THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT. United States Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, Washington, D.C. July 
27, 1942. 5pp. 

SELECTION AND TRAINING FOR VOLUNTEERS AS 
CuILp-CarE Apes. New York State Council 
of Defense and Others, Albany. 1942. 21ippJ 











Personnel Exchange Service 








POSITIONS OPEN 


OUSTON, TEXAS (384, 514). City Manager. 
Mayor-elect and entire council elected on 
November 3 are favorable to the manager plan 
under which the city will begin operation on 
January 1, and they are seeking the best-qualified 
man they can obtain. Salary $15,000 or more. 
Otis Massey is mayor-elect. 


APPOINTMENTS 


HERBERT P. ORLAND, graduate of Cornell 
University, has been appointed manager of 
Northfield, Vermont. His experience has been 
largely with the Army Engineers in flood-control 
surveys, planning, and construction; and for one 
year he was an apprentice and student in the 


office of Town Manager Harold H. Everett in 
Mansfield, Massachusetts. ' 

HERBERT C. Lecc, former chairman of the 
Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors, has 
been appointed city manager of Long Beach, 
California, to succeed Carl Erickson. Mr. Legg 
was administrator for the Work Projects Admin-] 
istration in Southern California for two years. 

VarL O. LEACH, engineer with the Vermont 
State Highway Department, has been appointed 
town manager of Windsor, Vermont, to fill a 
vacancy created by the death of Ralph Burnham. 

Bion F. Jose, manager of Rumford, Maine, 
from 1927 to 1932 and 1934 to 1936, has been™ 
appointed town manager of Milo, Maine, to 
succeed David Stevens who resigned to become 
state tax assessor. 
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